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country thoroughly, remarked that the road from Lyons to -                           Avignon was terribly dilapidated, and that as there was every
possibility that our carriages would get damaged,'it would be much better to ship them on the Rhone, and descend the river in '                           the midst of charming scenery.    My father, who cared very
little for the picturesque, would at any other time have rejected this suggestion; but as it gave him the chance of !                           getting away a day sooner from the town of Lyons, where,
under the existing circumstances, it was no pleasure to him to stay, he agreed to the journey by water. Colonel M6nard hired a large boat; two carriages were put on board, and very early the next morning we all embarked. It was very near being the death of us. As usual in autumn, the water was •very low; the boat every moment kept touching the bottom !                           and sticking fast, and there was considerable fear that she
would go to pieces. We slept the first night at Saint-P6ray, the next at Tain, so we took two days to descend as far as the mouth of the Drome. After that we found much more water, and got along quickly ; but about a quarter of a league above Port Saint-Esprit we were struck by such a furious mistral that the boatmen could not reach the bank. They lost their heads, and instead of rowing began to pray, the current ^                            and the fierce gale driving the boat all the time towards
I                           the bridge.    We were on the point of being dashed against
I                           one of the piles of the bridge and swamped, when my father
I                            and the rest of us caught up the boathooks and held them
;                            forward just at the right moment, and so parried the shock.
|                            The recoil was so severe that it threw us all on to the seats,
|                           but the direction of the boat had been  changed, and by
I                            almost miraculous good fortune it slipped under the arch.
I                           The boatmen recovered a little from their terror, and resumed
v                           after a fashion the navigation of their vessel; but the gale
\                           continued, and the two carriages catching the wind made it
|                           almost impossible to steer.    Ultimately we were cast ashore
I                           on a large island about six leagues above Avignon.    The
]                           prow of the boat ran deep into the sand, in such, a way that
i                           it would be impossible to pull it out without a great many
r                           hands, and the vessel took such a list to one side that weeir chief knowairs.    As the sequel showed, he
